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‘| suggestions, touching the importance of awa- 
kening a still deeper interest in the religious in- 
struction of our members; for we feel that, in 
this respect, we have sustained a great loss. 
We have obtained, in answer to circulars 
addressed to the different Monthly Meetings, 
and otherwise, the following information. No 
response was received from two Monthly Meet- 
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[The number of members reported between 
the ages of five and twenty-one was 1057.] 
Whole number attending school, 895 

“ “ taught by Friends, 388 

sc “ engaged in teaching, 135 
Nuwber of First-day Schools, 50 
Average time of these schools, 8 months. 
Whole numberattending First-day Schools, 1423 
Number of Friends’ children, 472 

“of teachers, 193 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF NEW ENG- 
LAND YEARLY MEETING, 


(Concluded from page 727.) 


Fourth day morning, the 17th.—The records 
of the Meeting for Sufferings for the past year 
were laid before us and read; and the proceed- 
ings of that Meeting in relation to the import- 
ant subjects that have claimed their attention 
are satisfactory to us—as manifested by a very 


full and feeling expression on the part of the ‘ oa = — cl on 
Meeting, including many of our beloved young “ of Frients on ao 521 
men ; and the Friends now under appointment Bs 


; ; It will be seen that during the past year the 
are continued to compose a Meeting for Suffer- : Se ne 
ings for the ensuing aed to attend, on our be- it (ar sens Don vaste aiaranas 
half, to such subjects as may properly claim - conan aiinthin sonable a ade os 
their attention, and lay their proceedings before | 1) 0. school cst ‘aauihe a, a ancien 
this Meeting, next year. as eee 0 at 
Afternes athe Ocseiiities “ea Mbatetien the number of additional Bible Classes is 25, 
presented the subjoined report, which is inter- oe pd a a oo 
esting and encouraging to us. er tealPen — deamttcge tte gor 
‘ f : — gratifying a for Ao not sr 
“To tHe YEARLY MEETING :— shows an increasing interest in establish- 
The Committee on Education, in presenting | ment of schools for the scriptural instruction of 
their report, are aware that in New England the youth, but evinces, on the part of our older 
the subject of education is claiming a large] Friends, a desire to strengthen and encourage 
share of public attention, and that the members | these by their presence, and this are all mutu- 
of this Yearly Meeting are not only deeply in-|ally benefited. And the advantages of such 
terested in the Boarding School at Progiiiecs 
and the Oak Grove Seminary at Vassalboro, 
which the committee believe were never in a 
more flourishing condition, but that many of 
them are associated with their fellow citizens, 
in the different localities where they reside, in 
the supervision and welfare of our public schools. 
We do not propose, therefore, to enter upon the 
consideration of this subject in all its various 
features of interest, but to offer, in connection 
with the usual statistical information, a few 


schools are not confined to our own members, 
for it will be perceived, that only about one 
third part of the whole number are mombers of 
our relig ous Society. 

In this way there is an opportunity presen 
for extending our usefulness, in promoting the 
cause of truth and righteousness in the earth, 
which should be the chief object in all ouredu- 
cational efforts. And while we rejoice at: the 
indications of interest manifested in the “ Board- 
ing School” and other institutions of learning, 
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for promoting a thorough practical education, 
and the new zeal exhibited in opening schools 
for the study of the sacred Scriptures, which 
have done so much to elevate and bless man, 
we would remind Friends, and especially our 
younger members who occupy the interesting 
and responsible position of parents, not to for- 
get that the family circle is, after all, the most 
important school in which our children are 
placed ; for it is here that the character of the 
man, for good or for evil, is generally formed. 
Hence the importance of determining what that 
home influence shall be, bearing in mind that 
it is operating hourly upon hearts of immortal 
beings, during the period when those hearts 
are most susceptible of influence. Let no want 
of sympathy with children, or coldness or re- 
straint exist, to make home less attractive than 
the places and company which lead the -soul 
astray from virtue. But let the charm and the 
freedom of love pervade the home of every 
child, and then shall home influences be always 
lovely to him, and always sacred. 

~ By the direction of the Committee. 


Joun. H. Crosman, Clerk.” 


The committee on the ancient and continued 
concern of this Meeting for the Penobscot and 
Passamaquoddy tribes of Indians made the fol- 
lowing report, which, as in former years, is in- 
teresting and satisfactory to us,—and our com- 
mittee is continued under appointment and re- 
quested to attend to our concern as way opens 
for it; this Meeting being desirous that these 
people should feel that we are interested in 
them and disposed to do them good, as was 
conspicuously the case with our forefathers, in 
relation to the aborigines of our country in its 
early settlement by white people. 

“To raz YEARLY MEETING :— 

The committee appointed to have charge of 
the concern of the Meeting for the improve- 
ment of the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy In- 
dians, report : . 

That those of the Penobscot tribe are getting 
along much the same as in former years, ma- 
king some improvement in agriculture, and be- 
‘coming, though very gradually, more interested 
in that subject, and also in the education of 
their children. 

The committee have not drawn on the Treas- 
urer of the Yearly Meeting for the sum appro- 
priated last year for the benefit of this tribe, 
but would recommend that the amount remain 
‘subject to the order of the committee. 

Two of our members were enabled to make a 
visit to the Passamaquoddy tribe in the Eighth 
month, last year. Although many of their 
number were at the time absent from their 
homes, it proved an interesting visit to the 
committee; and highly gratifying to the In- 
dians. At Pleasant Point, some eight miles 
from Eastport, is a small settlement of from 
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twenty-five to thirty houses, which in appear- 
ance would compare favorably with many New 
England villages, the houses having a clean 
and tidy appearance and looking comfortable. 

A school was in session here on the afternoon 
of our visit, and about thirty scholars were 
present, but we were told by the teacher that 
this was more than their usual attendance ; that 
although over forty had been present at one 
time, the average was only about fifteen, the 
attendance being very irregular. Their im- 
provement, however, under the circumstances, 
had been good. About fifty miles farther up 
the river is another portion of this tribe, which 
we visited. Here also was a school at the time 
of our visit. We did not see it in session, but 
were informed that the attendance was small. 
Their houses, though generally small, looked 
comfortable. They have a good school house 
at each of these villages. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
STEPHEN JONES. 

Newport, 6th month 17th, 1863.” 

Fifth-day afternoon, the 18th—The Commit- 
tee on the Correspondence presented essays of 
epistles to our dear brethren of the Yearly 
Meetings of London, Ireland, New York, Bal- 
timore, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Western 
and Iowa, which the clerk is directed to sign 
on our behalf and forward to those Meetings 
respectively. 

The clerk is requested to cause 3000 copies 
of the minutes of this Meeting of the present 
year to be printed and furnished to the families 
of Friends. 

The interesting and important engagements 
of this Meeting are now satisfactorily conclu- 
ded. Many of us came up hither deeply bowed 
in spirit. We realized the trials through which 
the church is now passing amid the commo- 
tions and conflicts that surround us. And now 
in parting with each other, in much tenderness 
and love, we gratefully confess that we have 
been strengthened by the sure evidence we 
have received that the Lord has not forsaken 
us—that his ear is open to the prayers of those 
who, through the blessed Intercessor, come 
unto Him for help—and that preservation will 
continue to be extended to all who put their 
trust in Him. We now adjourn to meet on 
this Island, at the usual time, next year, if the 
Lord permit. 

SamvueEL Boyp Tosey, Clerk. 


Despatch is a great and good quality in an 
officer, where duty, not gain, excites it. But 
of this too many make their private market, and 
overplus to their wages. Thus the salary is for 
doing and the bribe for despatching the busi- 
ness ; as if business could be done before it was 
despatched ; or they were to be paid apart, one 
by the government, the other by the party. 
Penn. 
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A LECTURE ON THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND, IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Delivered by Rosert Cuarveton, in the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Bristol, on the 18th of 2d month, 1863. 

My object in this lecture is to present to you 
some views on the great religious Reformation, 
which took place in this country in the 16th 
century. The limits of my paper will not ad- 
mit of any survey of the doctrines and labors 
of John Wickliffe and other eminent advocates 
of gospel truth of an earlier date. Neither can 
I refer, more than very briefly, to that reform- 
ation on the continent which took place con- 
temporaneously with the events in our own 
country which are to come under review. 

But it is important to remark that this great 
work cannot be traced up, for its human origin, 
to any one single mind. As has often been the 
_ ease in religious revivals of more modern date, 
when the minds of many, remotely situated, 
and having no communication with each other, 
have been simultaneously visited by the awak- 
ening and converting power of the Holy Spirit, 
so in the case before us, it appears that Luther 
in Germany, Zwingle in Switzerland, and Bil- 
ney and others in England, were, about the 
same time, and quite unconsciously to each 
other, brought by the enlightening power of 
the same divine spirit, to a perception of the 
great fundamental truths of the Gospel. 

The immediate results of this enlightenment 
were indeed widely different in Germany and 
in England. But the influence of Luther’s 
powerful mind and amazing force of character, 
which so signally helped to fit him for the great 
work for which he was providentially raised 
up, combined with the fact that the teachers of 
the new doctrine were protected and encour- 
aged by several of the German Princes, whilst 
in England they were denounced and persecu- 
ted from the very beginning, will go far to ac- 
count for the earlier and more rapid develop- 
ment of the Reformation in Germany than in 
England. 

In the providential chain of events which 
prepared the way for this Reformation, and 
which ushered it in, incomparably the most im- 
portant was the circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in print. It is true that until the end of 
the first quarter of the 16th century the Bible 
had not been printed in any of the modern lan- 
guages of Europe. Yet by means of the rapid 
spread of the art of printing throughout Europe 
during the preceding half century, there had 
been a large multiplication of editions of the 
Latin Vulgate; and in the year 1516 was pub- 
lished the Greek New Testament by Erasmus. 
By these means some knowledge of the truths 
of the gospel must have reached many among 
the learned, and been diffused through them, 
to. however limited an extent, among the peo- 
ple. But this was small indeed, compared with 
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what was produced by the printing of the sa- 
ered volume in our own language. For this in- 
estimable boon we are mainly indebted, as is 
well known, to William Tyndale. I am not 
about to detain you with any narrative of the 
life and labors of this eminent man. Suffice it 
to say, that having been led by divine grace to 
form the noble resolution of giving to his coun- 
try the printed Scriptures in our own tongue, 
and having spent some time in vainly seeking 
to carry out his purpose in England, he went 
abroad in 1523, never more to return to his 
native land. His remaining years were spent 
on the continent, and devoted to the great work 
of his life; taking up his abode successively at 
Hamburg, Cologne, Worms, Antwerp, and 
other places; when persecuted in one city flee- 
ing to another; exposed often to dangers the 
most formidable, and encountering difficulties 
all but insurmountable; and finally, closing a 
life of self-sacrificing labor, by martyrdom, at 
Vilvorde, in the year 1536. 

The first edition of Tyndale’s New Testament 
was completed by the end of 1525, brought 
into London at the beginning of 1526, and 
quickly put into circulation in various parts of 
the country, including the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Notwithstanding the 
secrecy observed, the knowledge of what had 
been done soon reached the ears of Henry VIII. 
and the Bishops, exciting their alarm, and 
rousing them to violent opposition. The En- 
glish Testament was denounced in royal and 
ecclesiastical proclamations, the reading of it 
strictly forbidden, and all who possessed copies 
of it were commanded, under severe penalties, 
to deliver them up. Such copies as could be 
found were seized and publicly burnt by royal 
authority, and there is distinct evidence of such 
burnings having taken place both in London 
and at Oxford as early as February, 1526. 

But besides all this activity at home, the 
alarm was so great that Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Tonstall, Bishop of London, 
sent orders to the English Envoy in Flanders, 
to buy up and burn all that could be found of 
a considerable stock of Tyndale’s Testaments 
at Antwerp, and places near it: There was no 
alternative but to buy them, as the laws of the 
free city of Antwerp would not allow of their 
being seized without payment. This transac- 
tion cost the Archbishop £66: 9 : 4,a sum 
equivalent to more than £800 according to the 
present.value of money. The Archbishop not 
thinking it fair that this burden should fall on 
himself alone, wrote to the Bishops in his prov- 
ince, inviting them to share it with him. And 
the following is extracted from a letter written 
by Richard Nix, the Bishop of Norwich, in re- 
shy to the Archbishop’s appeal for help towards 


the cost of this buying up and burning the 
English Testaments : 


“T lately received your letters, by the which 
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I do perceive that your Grace hath gotten into 
your hands all the books of the New Testament 
translated into English and printed beyond the 
sea, for the sum of £66:9:4. Surely in mine 
opinion you have done a gracious and a blessed 
deed, and God, I doubt not, shall highly reward 
you therefor. And when in your letters ye 
write that insomuch as this matter and the 
danger thereof, if remedy had not been provi- 
ded, should have touched not only you, but all 
the Bishops within your province, and that it 
is not reason that the whole cost and charge 
thereof should rest only on you, but that they 
and every of them should contribute towards 
the same; pleaseth it you to understand that I 
am right well contented to give in this behalf 
ten marks, the which sum I think sufficient for 
my part, if every Bishop within your province 
make like contribution, after the rate and sub- 
stance of their benefices. Nevertheless, if your 
Grace think this sum of ten marks not sufficient 
for my part in this matter, your further pleas- 
ure known, I shall be glad to conform myself 
thereunto. Your humble obediencer and bond- 
man. Dated at Hoxne, Suffolk, 14th June, 
1527.” 

But to return to what was going on in Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding the violent measures 
of the government, in order to prevent the im- 
portation of the New Testament, and to _ 
press its circulation when imported, it would 
appear that but few of those who possessed the 
precious treasure were induced to give it up. 
And the demand for it continued to be so great 
that upwards of twenty editions (averaging 
probably some thousand copies each,) were 
printed during the succeeding ten years. 

Some of the circumstances attending the 
progress of this work were strikingly providen- 
tial. At one time, the prevalence in London 
of an infectious disease of a deadly character 
had caused the chief persecutors to be out of 
the way, just at the time when a vessel with a 
supply of New Testaments arrived in the 
Thames, so that the landing and distribution of 
these was but little interrupted. A similar ef- 
fect was produced on another critical occasion, 
by the absence from England of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, Sir Thomas More, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who had been sent abroad by the King on 
some political intrigue on the continent. A 
still more remarkable case occurred in the year 
1527. Owing to the great rains that fell in 
the sowing time, and the consequent failure of 
the crops, the price of wheat advanced to what 
at the present value of money would be over 
35s. per bushel, and in many places it could not 
be bought at all. Multitudes would probably 
have perished from starvation, but for the 
timely arrival of supplies of grain from ports in 
Flanders and elsewhere. With the corn on 
board these grain-laden vessels were brought 
Over great dumbers of New Testaments, which 
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could not well have been otherwise conveyed to 
our shores. The number thus imported must 
have been very large, one individual having re- 
ceived 500 copies. In reference to this remark- 
able event, Anderson justly observes that men 
are but too apt to overlook the footsteps of a 
particular providence, but the arrival of books 
through such a medium, and at such a period, 
was too remarkable an event to be passed over 
in silence. Could it fail to be observed with 
gratitude at the time? After a fruitful land 
had been turned into barrenness, and the peo- 
ple had been brought low through oppression, 
affliction and sorrow ; with bread-corn came that 
blessed book which tells of the Bread from 
heaven. The bread that perisheth must rise 
in price and finally fail, to make way for the 
glad tidings of the Bread of Life. ‘ Whoso is 
wise and will observe these things, even they 
shall understand the loving-kindness of the 
Lord.” I think it must do us good to have our 
attention thoughtfully turned to this portion of 
the history of the English Bible. And it may 
perhaps be all the more seasonable now, on ac- 
count of the attempts which are made, even in 
high quarters, to weaken the authority and dis- 
parage the value of the Sacred Records. The 
Bible is not, indeed, dealt with now, in the 
fashion that it was by the Romish Bishops of a 
former age. The modern mode of attack is 
somewhat different, but it will prove in the end 
equally futile. 
(To be continued.) 


—_——_—~08—_____ 


WESTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


A meeting of the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society was recently held at 
Clinton Hall, New York. Rev. Albert Bush- 
nell read a very interesting paper on Equato- 
rial Western Africa, in which region he has 
resided as a missionary for the past twenty 
years. He gave a graphic sketch of the rivers, 
lakes, mountains, climate, resources and general 
characteristics of the country, and of the char- 
acter of the natives. The region he described 
extends 150 miles inland, and about 400 miles 
north and south, on either side of the equator, 
on the western coast. The principal rivers are 
the Gaboon, the Congo, and the Niger. 

North of the equator the seasons are two— 
the wet and the dry. During the wet season, 
the showers are so copious that the rain flows 
almost literally in streams. The hottest season 
is in December and January, and the extreme 
range of the thermometer is from seventy to 
ninety-eight degrees. South of the equator 
the rainy season is not so distinctly marked, 
and the principal peculiarity is the smoky sea- 
son, when the air is so filled with fog that it is 
impossible to see but a short distance, and 
everything wears a gloomy appearance. The 
climate is malarious to foreigners, but is mot 
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prejudicial to the natives. Though the climate 
is insalubrious, yet, after having the necessary 
appliances, there are generally no fatal results. 
The use of quinine, to prevent fevers and to 
cure them, is found extremely beneficial. The 
elevated interior, not yet explored by foreign- 
ers, Mr. Bushnell thinks is very healthful. 
The forests of the high regions, away from the 
rivers, he described as extremely luxuriant and 
beautiful. The cassada plant, the staff of life 
to the natives, grows there in abundance. 
There might be grown also cotton of medium 
quality. The agricultural products of the 
country are very valuable, and include nearly 
all grown in the tropics, but the natives have a 
contempt for agriculture, and are fond of trade. 

The speaker gave a graphic description of 
the blighting effects of the slave-trade upon 
that region. The bones and sinews, bodies and 
souls of men, women, and children, had been 
almost the only export, and tribe after tribe 
had been swallowed up in it. Of its horrors, 
he said, we could have but the faintest concep- 
tion. The vessels engaged in the trade had 
been mostly American, and there were eighteen 
American slave factories on the Congo river. 
Large quantities of palm oil were, of late, being 
exported, and its production could be increased 
almost indefinitely. Though immense numbers 
of elephants were yearly slaughtered for the 
ivory they furnished, there was no fear of the 
ivory being exhausted. 

The speaker said that instead of a region of 
pestilence, as was generally represented, it was 
a goodly land, with great agricultural and com- 
mercial resources. When the slave-trade shall 
have been entirely suppressed, under the be- 
nign and stimulating influence of Christianity ; 
when civilization will develop her present re- 
sources, they will be immensely valuable. 
Though it was not his purpose, the speaker 
said, to treat of the ethnology of that region, 
he would state that he saw some of the finest 
specimens of the African there, and that the 
inhabitants would be found as susceptible of 
intellectual and moral improvement, and as 
high a state of civilization, as perhaps any 
other people within the tropics. The territory 
in the interior has never been explored farther 
than. eight hundred miles from the coast, and 
of the region beyond we have no certain know- 
ledge. From all that he had seen and had 
been enabled to learn, he confidently believed 
that there will be found an elevated, healthful, 
and densely populated region.— American Mis- 
sionary. 


————~<————___ 


Envy disturbs and distracts government, 
clogs the wheels, and perplexes the adminis- 
tration : and nothing contributes more to this 
disorder, than a partial distribution of rewards 
and punishments in the sovereign.— Penn. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
‘“ LIVING WATER.” 


Our hearts cannot but be moved with feel- 
ings of tenderness and love to God, when we 
consider how extensively natural objects are 
employed to instruct the human mind in the 
way of salvation. The Scriptures abound in 
metaphor. Sun, moon, and stars, “the lilies 
of the field” and the “ cedar of Lebanon,” the 
broad ocean and the tender dews, the deep roll- 
ing stream, and the gushing fountain, are all 
brought to our aid, and made “ stepping stones,” 
so to speak, upon which the finite mind of man 
may ascend to more extended realms of thought, 
and more exalted conceptions of purity and 

lory. 

When our Saviour would impress upon the 
mind the nature of the spirit which he gives, 
and which quickens the “‘ inner man,” he uses 
a figure from the sustaining and invigorating 
principle of water, without which all animated 
nature must wither and die. No other object, 
no other agent or substance in nature, simple 
or compound, could so fully and so amply illus- 
trate the divine principle which nourishes and 
animates the moral constitution of our race. 

When there were no plants or trees, no beasts 
of the field, or fish of the sea, no creeping 
things nor flying fowl, “ darkness was upon the 
face of the deep, and the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” Neither the ani- 
mal nor the vegetable kingdoms were first cre- 
ated with a view to an after creation of the 
sustaining principle of water. We see that the 
reverse of this is true; water has the pre- 
existence, and all animals and plants are so 
constituted that its peculiar properties shall 
meet the demands of their nature. Indeed, 
they are not only thus formed and adapted to 
receive the invigorating power of water, but 
divine wisdom has decreed that it shall pro- 
fusely enter into the composition of all that has 
life. Every fibre of the plant, and all the tis- 
sues of the animal body, must be kept in tone 
and vigor by some agent foreign to themselves, 
and whose supply must be both constant and 
universal. Water forms three-fourths of the 
surface of the globe; it is infused into the very 
air we breathe ; it is treasured in the clouds 
above us; it fills deep caverns beneath our feet. 
No other agent was found so ample in quan- 
tity, so beautiful in form, so rich in quality; 
and by a single word every object in which life 
was to exist was so created as to be dependent 
upon water for the existence of its life. Hence 
we say that water is indispensable to natural 
life, not because it was created to sustain that 
life, but because living objects have been so 
constituted as to have their life sustained by 
its power. 

Our Saviour declares his willingness and his 
power to give “living water.” Now the sus- 
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taining agency or principle which he proposes was broken. But when the claims of man’s in- 
to impart must be called “water” from its ferior nature crossed the line of demarcation 
power to sustain the “life” which was designed | which preserved the harmony between it and 
to be nourished by its virtue, and which can- | his spiritual being, there was an obstruction to 
not exist without its immediate presence. It the flowings of divine love into the soul, 
cannot be that He proposes to substitute akind | formed to be nourished by its presence; and 
of water different from that which now quick-} man learned the sorrowful lesson that disobedi- 
ens all natural life, for it is certain that its ob-| ence was death, for on the day he ate—mark ! 
jects have been so formed that no other water |on the day he ate—there was a suspension of 
can supply their demands. Neither can it be that living principle that nourished his soul ; 
that He designs to change the laws of our ani-j| his love was gone, and he hid from the outward 
mal nature so that we shall cease to feel any} manifestation of Him who had at the rising of 
sensation of “thirst.” But he makes an allu-| the sun dwelt within him. 
sion to that part of our constitution which is} It was not the nature or quality of that which 
entirely distinct from our physical being, and | he ate that did the harm, but the act of disobe- 
which is mentioned in the sacred history of|dience which separated the vital principle 
man’s creation, where it is declared that ‘God | within him from a direct intercourse with the 
breathed into him the breath of life, and man| Deity. The act involved a suspension of the 
became a living soul.” While, therefore, we | exercise of that love which is the life of the 
learn that our animal part was formed from the| soul. Man from the first knew what was good, 
“dust of the ground,” we are also taught that] but his knowledge of evil was the result of his 
the immortal principle within us, the “living| disobedience to God. The love-deserted ave- 
soul,” came into us as the “ breath of life” im-|nues of his heart became the home of every 
mediately from God, who is “a Spirit,” who is| unclean and hateful bird. Each channel of his 
“love.” This “living soul,’ thus breathed | soul had lost its treasure of “living water ;” all 
into man, bearing as it does the impress of those | the fragrant fruits of love had died, and thus 
attributes revealed in the character of the Dei-|his nature was depraved. Generation after 
ty, is the ground of the great truth of divine| generation passes away, until four thousand 
revelation, that man was created “in the image | years have rolled over this depraved condition 
’ of God.” of man, yet, wonderful to tell, the poor soul 
We are, then, beings of a two-fold nature. | still retains its adaptation to the invigorating 
We have not only a natural life in common] principle of the spirit of God. Ages have 
with the animal world, but, in addition, pos-| heaped their mountain weight of depravity upon 
sess a spiritual life, which is adapted to the|it, and man has lost his sense of that within 
sustaining agency of the spirit of God, and| him which material water cannot cherish; yet 
which may be nourished by the inconceivable | that Saviour whose command was broken, sits 
glories of the spirit world. as a Redeemer upon a well in Samaria, and 
These two natures thus combined in one be-| offers to pour into the souls of men the “ living 
ing, the one deriving its sustaining aliment| water,” they had lost. It is that “ water,” 
from the natural world, the other from God;|that principle of life, that spirit which 
the one as much inferior to the other as the|existed anterior to the creation of the soul. 
earth is lower than the heavens, required a pro-| The soul was formed for it as the eye for the 
vision for the welfare of that being which could | light; and as the intercourse between them was 
not be found in the laws which govern the nat-| lost by an action opposed to the exercise of 
ural world. The line of demarcation between | love, so is it now to be regained by a movement 
his moral and physical nature was presented to| of the soul which will open her sealed fountain 
him in the form of a commandment. The cre-| to the influx of love. He who once said, if ye 
ative power of God had finished its work in the| eat ye shall die, now says, if ye ask ye shall 
formation of man, and from this commandment} live. The first action could not be performed 
was dated the beginning of his moral govern-| but in the absence of love; the second cannot 
ment. Its object was to save man from such| spring from the inward part without the imnie- 
spiritual ruin as might result from a detach-| diate presence of love. By the first action love 
ment of the “living soul” from the source and | is ejected ; by the second the heart is opened 
fountain of its life. Its nature was divine, and | to its ingress ; and when this begins, the pecu- 
its object was to save. It was the work of a| liar adaptation of the soul to the nature of love 
Saviour, for in the commandment we detect the} hastens the work of reunion, and man is re- 
risings of that “ living water ”’ which alone can | deemed from his fall by the same principle or 
save the soul. The very act of obedience to this| power by which he might have been saved from 
command was life to the soul. “God is love;|his fall. Hence, our Saviour says, “‘ whosoever 
and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God,|drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
and God in him.” Therefore so long as the|shall never thirst; but the water that I shall 
stream of love flowed as “living water ” through | give him shall be in him a well of water spring- 
the channels of the “ living soul,” no command |ing up into everlasting life”’ We are here 
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water ;” that one unbroken stream of Jove may 
flow from heart to heart, and that all men may 
rejoice in the beauty and the life, in the richness 
and the fragrance of a “garden inclosed,” 
where all the “ trees of frankincense,” all the 
feelings of the soul, are watered from the foun- 
tain of God. H.C. A. 


+ eee 
From the London Friend. 


NOBODY SAID ANYTHING TO ME. 


[We willingly give insertion to the following 
extract forwarded by one of our ministers, who 
observes in reference to it, “There seemed to 
me to be a somewhat peculiar appropriateness 
in the concluding remarks especially, to the 
present current of thought in our Society.’’] 

A young man called upon me for conversa- 
tion upon the subject of his religious duty ; and 
after conversing with him, and saying such 
things to him as I thought appropriate to the 
state of his mind, I asked him how it came 
about that he had not given his prayerful atten- 
tion to the subject of religion before. 

“ Nobody said anything to me,” says he. 

“Yes,” I replied, “ J have said a great many 
things to you.” 

“T know you have in sermons; but I mean 
nobody said anything to me in particular, be- 
fore yesterday.” 

“Who said anything to you yesterday?” 

“ Henry Clapp,” said he, (meaning a young 
man who had recently entertained a hope in 
God.) 

‘* What did Henry say to you?” 

“ As I met him in the street,” says he, “he 
stopped me, and told me he had something to 
say to me, and asked me if he might say it. I 
said yes, he might. And then he said, ‘it is 
high time for you to begin to seek the Lord.’” 

“ And what did you answer ?” 

“T hardly had time to answer at all, for he 
passed right on. But I said to him, when he 
had got a few feet from me, ‘so it is, Henry.’ 
He turned back, his face partly toward me, 
looking over his shoulder, and answered, ‘ Do it 
then, and went right on.” 

‘“‘ Have you seen him since ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ You say nobody said anything to you be- 
fore. If he, or some one else, had spoken to 
you before, do you think you would have be- 
gun before ?” 

“T believe I should.” 

Such was the opinion of this young man; to 
this opinion he adhered long after. The last 
time I spoke to him on that subject he said to 
me that he believed he “should have sought 
the Lord years before, if anybody had spoken 
to him about it.” 

Here, then, was a young man, living in the 


taught that this vital principle of love shall be 
in the soul of man as a well or fountain in the 
midst of a “ garden inclosed.” It shall be “in 
him.” 

We have seen that all plants are so con- 
stituted as to require the agency of water, be- 
cause their physical structure was adapted to 
the life-giving principle of that agent alone. 
When Solomon made himself “ pools of water,” 
he could plant vineyards; he could make 
“ gardens and orchards, and plant trees in them 
of all kind of fruits.” He could have “an or- 
chard of pomegranates, with pleasant fruits ; 
camphor with spikenard; spikenard and saf- 
fron ; calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of 
frankincense ; myrrh and aloes, with all the 
chief spices.” What these pools of water were 
to the development of all this fragrant wealth, 
this beauty and this fatness, the divine, the 
pure and the unending stream of love is to the 
moral principles and feelings of the soul. They 
grow into strength, bloom into beauty, and 
ripen into a harvest of everlasting joy. They 
are in their nature adapted to \the quickening 
power of the “ pure river of the water of life,” 
that is ever proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb; and when they are sub- 
mitted to its action, the soul becomes as a 
“ fountain of gardens,” with a well of living 
waters, and streams from Lebanon.” 

We possess this soul, with all her fertile soil ; 
with all her germs of choice plants; with the 
sunlight and the breeze. All we need is this 
“ well of living water,” that the wilderness and 
the solitary place may be glad, and that the 
desert may “ rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
It is “ free, without money and without price.” 
And why? It is “the brightness of the 
Father’s glory” that replenishes the well ; it is 
the “ Sun of righteousness.” that gives. But 
how? The brook Cherith dried up for want 
of rain, and wells and fountains failed. But 
to have rain there must be clouds ; and to have 
clouds we must havea “ mist” togo “ up from 
the earth ;” and to have the mist we must have 
the “ brightness,”’—the warmth of the sun. As 
the sunbeam leaves its bulky orb and descends 
to earth, so has the Son left the bosom of his 
Father, and descended first into the lower parts 

of the earth; triumphed over all opposition 
and re-established the circuit of divine life that 
unites the soul to God; fills the secret well 
within the “ garden inclosed,”’ and benefits the 
tender plants, the affections of the heart, by 
one unceasing flow. It will spring up “into 
everlasting life,” for this ‘‘ Son abideth ever.” 
There is no fear of “thirst.” The Source is 
infinite, and the supply must be boundless. 
Then “ let him that is athirst come ; and whoso- 
ever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 
‘“‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the| midst of a Christian community till he was 
waters,”—that “the parched ground” may|more than twenty years old, a regular attendant 
“become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of| at church, known to scores of Christian men 
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and women, and yet “ nobody said anything to 
him.” The first sentence that was uttered to 
him was not lost upon him. 

There are few points of duty more difficult 
for wise and engaged Christians to decide than 
it is to decide what they shall say, or whether 
they shall say anything to the irreligious per- 
sons whom they are accustomed to meet. Many 
times-they are afraid to say anything on the 
subject of religion, lest they should do them an 
injury by awakening opposition or disgust. 

No man can teach them their duty. What 
may be the duty of one may not be the duty of 
another. The question depends upon so many 
things—upon character, upon intimacy, upon 
time, place, occasion, age, and a thousand other 
circumstances—that no wise man will ever at- 
tempt to lay down any general rule on the sub- 
ject. But if a Christian’s heart longs for the 
conversion of sinners as it ought, he will not 
be likely to err. If he speaks to an uncon- 
verted sinner, in love and alone, and without 
disputation, and in humility, and in the spirit 
of prayer, his words will do no harm. He may 
not be able to do good, but at least he can try. 
The unconverted in the midst of God’s people, 
meeting them every day, their friends, their 
associates, and neighbors, certainly ought not 
to be able to declare, ‘‘ Nobody said anything to 
me,’—‘No man cared for my soul.”— A 
* Pastor’s Sketches,” by Dr. Spencer. 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 25, 1863. 


British FEELING TOWARDS AMERICA.— 
We extract the following remarks from a pri- 
vate letter dated the 30th of last month, and 
written by an English correspondent whose in- 
timate acquaintance with this country, exten- 
sive travel at home and abroad, and habits of 
close observation, impart great value to his 
views and opinions : 

“Your calamities as a nation seem to ac- 
cumulate upon you; we deeply deplore them 
and long to see them at anend. We cannot 
see the issue of them, but are comforted in be- 
lieving that whatever that issue may be, slavery 
has received a mortal blow. The attitude of 
our country in regard to this unparalleled con- 
test has appeared singular and unaccountable 
to you; but it admits of an easy explanation. 

We have in Great Britain, a wealthy and 
powerful class, aristocratic in its antecedents 
and in all its tendencies, who, when the war 
began, took part with the South, ardently hop- 
ing thatthe Union might be shivered to pieces, 


and that your boasted fitness, as a national de- 
mocracy, might prove, in the face of the world, 
an eminent and humiliating failure. This great 
party, strong, not in number, but in station and 
wealth, and backed up by the army and navy, 
took early care to secure the co-operation and 
advocacy of the Zimes newspaper, and some 
others of our leading journals, with the view of 
running you down. The people at large gave 
you no moral support on the slavery question, 
which we saw to be the true ground of all your 
troubles, because they believed the North to be 
insincere on that point—that it only aimed at 
preserving the Union, and cared nothing for 
the slaves. No sooner, however, did the Federal 
government show itself boldly on the right side, 
than the great mass of our people rallied again 
to the old anti-slavery standard, and the cry 
became common here as well as with you, for 
‘Union and Emancipation.’ Public meetings 
became numerous, attended by masses of intel- 
ligent men ; and not a single public meeting of 
men expressly favoring the South has any 
where dared to lift up its head, except a late 
disgraceful one at Sheffield, under the auspices 
of J. A. Roebuck, its unworthy representative 
in Parliament, who misled it by the grossest 
misrepresentations. 


The community at large is sound on the sub- 
ject of slavery. Our operative population, 
especially in Lancashire, where cotton from the 
Southern States is especially needed, and whose 
interests would seem identified with breaking 
the blockade, have endured, and are still en- 
during, severe privation and distress in support 
of the principle. They have borne these pri- 
vations most nobly, as your own newspapers 
must have told you; and the nation at large, 
with its distant colonies of Canada and Aus- 
tralia, has admirably sustained them. Your 
Northern States, thanks to their generous efforts, 
have also manifested much sympathy towards 
them and have sent them great help. This is 
the way to bind nations together in peace and 
friendship ; and the example thus set us will 
not be lost. The sums already subscribed to- 
wards the relief of the distressed districts have 
reached the munificent total of half a million 
sterling [nearly $2,500,000]. Some little light 
now dawns upon their condition ; large quan- 
tities of cotton are coming in from India ; 
enough, it is said, to keep the mills going at 
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half time ; and many new countries, stimulated 
by the high price of the article, are beginning 
to cultivate its growth. Egypt, Turkey, and the 
Cape of Good Hope are putting out their 
strength to increase the supply. The world’s 
free labor may thus soon outstrip the slave 
labor of America, and compel its planters, if 
nothing else will do it, to change their wretched 
and perverse system. The Southerners thought 
to crush us, and have paved the way for their 
own punishment ! 

In regard to your calamitous civil war, our 
prayer is that the hand of the destroyer may 
speedily be arrested and peace restored ; for a 
more awful and destructive civil contest is 
scarcely to be found in history. Its details 
are heart-rending, and I will not dwell upon 
them.” 





DEcEASE OF RoBert LinpsEy.—Late ac- 
counts from England mention the decease of 
our dear friend Robert Lindsey, whose reli- 
gious visits in this country will long be re- 
membered by many of our readers. His death 
occurred on the 20th of 6th month, near Man- 
chester. He was 62 years of age. 

The decease of Elias Tastad is also announced, 
at Stavanger, Norway, on the 19th of 5th 
month, aged about 77 years. “ He was the last sur- 
vivor, but one, of the prisoners of war who be- 
came convinced of the New Testament sound- 
ness of the principles of Friends, and adopted 
them in an awakened mind, while on board a 
prison-ship at Chatham, England, in the early 
part of the present century. He was a useful 
man among Friends in Norway, much beloved 
by them, and highly esteemed for his consist- 
ent Christian character.” 

Free Lasor Goops.—Our friend George 
W. Taylor, seeing little prospect of obtaining 
for his manufactory an early supply of free 
labor cotton—or, indeed, any other kind that 
will not come under the designation of “ prize 
goods,” while the war continues,—has kept on 
hand, for the benefit of his customers, a variety 
of cotton goods which he might have sold, long 
since, in the common market at very high 
prices. Friends who prefer these goods have, 
therefore, still an opportunity of obtaining a 
supply on terms not higher, and in some cases 
lower, than similar articles are elsewhere sold. 





Many of the goods now in the common market 
have been made of cotton procured through 
military operations; so that persons who desire 
to avoid the use of “prize goods,” as well as 
those who prefer free-labor goods, would do well 
to ayail themselves of the opportunity still 
afforded to purchase the manufactures of 
Geo. W. Taylor. His address is N. W. corner 
of Fifth & Cherry sts., Philada. 





Tue Curppewa InpIAN Scnoot.—Refer- 
ring to the account of this school in the Review 
of 6th mo. 20th, a correspondent informs that 
money to be applied to its aid may be sent to 
John Kahbeege, Saugee, Bruce county, Canada 
West; and books, &c., should be directed to the 
care of Richard Drake, Southampton, C. W. 


——~0e——_____ 


CorRECTION.—In the account of London 
Yearly Meeting, John L. Eddy is represented as 
saying that he joined the Society of Friends 
twenty-two years ago. The statement should 
have been that he was about twenty-two years 


old when he joined our Religious Society. 
————-—~+er 


Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting at Bethel, Morgan 
county, Ind., on the 18th ult., Manty Hap.ey to 
Ruta F. Hapiey, daughter of Daniel and Lydia 
Ferree, both members of White Lick Monthly Meet- 


ing of Friends. 
—__——_—_—__ -~9—- —____ 


Disp, on the 14th of 3d mo., 1863, Exizaperu 
Exuen, wife of Amos Spray, aged 25 years, 10 months 
and 4 days, a member of Cesar’s Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Ohio. She had been laboring 
under a disease of the lungs for about two years, 
but she was never known to murmur, often remark- 
ing that she had pot long to live, and earnestly de- 
sired that she might be prepared, when the final 
change should come, to be admitted into one of those 
mansions prepared for the righteous. Two days be- 
fore her death she suffered intensely for about twelve 
hours, and prayed that she might have strength to 
bear her suffering without murmuring. Being asked 
if she felt prepared to go, she replied that she saw 
nothing in her way. In the evening before she died, 
she called her family to her bedside, and earnestly 
petitioned her heavenly Father on their behalf, and 
that she might be permitted to find acceptance with 
Him in heaven. Her last audible prayer was, that 
the Lord would have mercy upon her, @ sioner. A 
few minutes before her close, she said, she was 
going, and bade all around her an affectionate fare- 
well; then folding her arms on her breast, and lisp- 
ing prayer that could not be understood, she quietly 
passed away. 


—, on the 18th of 6th mo., 1863, Resecea, wife 
of Nathan Hawkins, aged 75 years, 10 months and 
10 days, an elder of Richland Monthly Meeting, 
Hamilton county, Indiana. Shortly after she was 
taken ill she expressed some doubts about her re- 
covery, but appeared to be resigned. Her sickness 
was short, and of such a character as to prevent much 
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expression. It may in truth be said that from early 
life she was a faithful standard bearer in the church, 
showing unto others that her mind was clothed with 
humility and unshaken trust in Divine goodness, 
which mercifully sustained her to the close of her 
useful life. 


Diep, near Springboro, Warren county, Ohio, on 
the 11th of 6th mo., 1863, Jon Jennines, in the 75th 
year of his age, a much beloved elder of Springboro 
Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend was favored 
with great patience and resignation through a pro- 
tracted and painful illness, in the early part of which 
he said, that he felt nothing but love for all mankind, 
and himself to be a poor unworthy being; that his 
only hope was on the merits and mercies of his 
Saviour, who he said, seemed at that time to be 
somewhat vailed from his sight. But as the solemn 
close drew near, he expressed to his family, that 
the vail seemed to be removed, and all was bright 
and glorious before him. His voice, though feeble, 
was distinctly heard in praises and allelujahs to 
crown the closing scene. 


——, on the 8th of 7th mo., 1863, Manton Pickett, 
in the 34th year of his age, an esteemed member of 
White Lick Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 
He bore his protracted illness with Christian forti- 
tude. He was a native of North Carolina, and removed 
with his family and settled within the limits of the 
above named meeting, a little before the commence- 
ment of the rebellion. He was a diligat attender 
of our religious meetings, and a good example when 
there, and encouraged all to support our discipline, 
and all of our precious testimonies. He often told 
his friends who visited him that he was fully re- 
signed to the Lord’s will, knowing that He doeth all 
things well. And that he had nothing to do but 
to wait the Lord’s time, which he hoped ke might be 


favored with patience to do, expressing that all was 
peace. 


——, on the 13th of 11th mo., 1862, Poese Eten, 
daughter of Benajah and Delilah M. Knight, of Dover 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana, aged 3 years, 2 months 
and 19 days. 


—_——— eo 
FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will, it is expected be re-opened 
after the summer vacation, on the first of Ninth 
month next, the Boys’ School being situated on 
Cherry street, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ School 
on Seventh street, between Cherry and Race streets. 

The Course of Instruction now adopted in the 
Boys’ School, embraces, besides the ordinary 
branches, a selection of more advanced mathemati- 
cal, scientific and classical studies, on the satisfac- 
tory completion of which the pupil will be entitled 
to a diploma or certificate of scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectures on scientific 
subjects are delivered, illustrated by appropriate ap- 
paratus and experiments. 

The Course of Study at the Girls’ School embraces 
in addition to the elementary branches—Algebra, 
Geometry, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Physiology, Natural History, Botany, 
Physical Geography, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, 
Rhetoric and Composition. Instruction is also given 
in Trigonometry, Mensuration, and the French and 
Latin languages. 

As the proper classification of the scholars early 
ip the session is important, it is desirable that those 
who intend to enter pupils forthe coming term should 
do so as early in the session as possible. Applica- 
tion may be made at the School rooms on and after 
the first of Ninth month. 









month next. 


ent on the day previous, for examination and classi- 
fication. 








It is believed these Schools are deserving of the 


patronage and support of Friends, offering as they 
do great advantages for the liberal and guarded 
education of their children, and at a very moderate 
cost. 


The attention of Friends is also especially invited 


to the Primary Schools in the Northern and Western 
Districts, where provision is made for the careful 
elementary instruction of children too young to enter 
the principal Schools. 


On behalf of the Committee, 


Joun Carter, Clerk, 
Philadelphia, Seventh mo., 1863. 2t. 


a 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on the 9th of Ninth 
Students then entering must be pres- 


Circulars with all necessary information may be 


obtained at the office of the College, No. 109 North 


10th st., Philadelphia, or will be mailed to those re- 


questing it. 


Application for admission, accompanied in all 


cases with certificates from the last teacher, of good 
moral standing and of preparatory studies, may be 
made in person to Joseph Potts, Agent of the Col- 
lege, at the office, or by letter to the agent, or to the 


undersigned, Secretary of Board, addressed as above. 
Early application is desirable. 


CuarLes YARNALL. 
Phila., 6th month 20th, 1863. 





M’CRIE ON WAR AND SELF-DEFENCE. 


The lecturer adverted to the popular argu- 
ment, viz: that war was a necessary evil. He 
contended that this was the old argument which 


had been adduced to defend every evil, every 


degrading practice, that had prevailed since 
the creation. The slave-dealer, the duellist, 
those who had vindicated every abuse, all plead 
the law of necessity. He utterly denied that 
there was such a thing as a necessary evil, and 
maintained that all the vice and corruption that 
defile the earth were the handiwork of man, 
acting in defiance of the ordinances of God. 
It was a blasphemous outrage upon the benefi- 
cent Being, who made and rules the universe, 
to impute to him, that because he sometimes 
permits men to gratify their unholy passions, 
he can look with complacency upon the brutality 
of war. The spirit of the Gospel was the spirit 
of love, of brotherly kindness, gentleness, and 
peace. The spirit of war was that of hatred, 
of vindictive retaliation, and bloodthirsty re- 
venge. ‘From whence come wars and fight- 
ings among you? come they not hence, even of 
your lusts that war in your members ?” 

“In a state of war,” says Lord Herbert, 
quoting Sir Wm. Napier, as his authority, 
“men are devils “tet loose,’ and yet we are 
asked to believe, said the lecturer, that the 
practice is one in strict accordance with Chris- 
tianity, and that Christians may lawfully take 
a share in it. We are asked to believe that 
there is nothing to deter pious men, who pro- 
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fess to have renounced the service of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, who are daily praying 
that they may be endowed with the Spirit of 
Christ, from devoting their whole lives to the 
service of war, hiring themselves out to fight, 
and thirsting after what the world calls glory. 
He wondered what the Apostle Paul would 
have said about this martial glory, of which we 
hear so much? He does speak about glory, 
but it is glory of a very different kind. ‘God 
forbid,” he exclaims, “that I should glory, 
save in the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
But where do we find him speaking of the 
glory of war, and about Christians obtaining 
glory by fighting and killing one another? 
What would he have said about the custom in 
Christian countries of using the symbol of the 
cross as a military standard!!! the shocking 
spectacle of the same Cross elevated and waving 
aloft in both the contending armies at once— 
Christians fighting against Christians—crosses 
dashing against crosses—Christ against Christ. 
Would he not, said the lecturer, have been 
ready to address the churches of Christendom 
as he addressed the church of Galatia of old— 
* = foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you ?” 

But the question may be asked, and it is one 
of the strongholds in which the defenders of 
war usually seek refuge, What about self-de- 


fence? Is it unlawful ? Would you allow your- 


self to be plundered? Would you allow your 
wife or your children to be assaulted by a 
ruffian without defending them? Surely it is 
right to resist aggression. Surely it is right to 
defend your life. I answer, certainly, by every 
right means. Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature ; but self is composed of soul as well 
as body, and how much of yourself are you 
prepared to save? Are you prepared, in order 
to save your life, to take the life of another ? 
The ruffian, no doubt, violates his duties, by 
attempting or threatening to kill you; but are 
you to violate yours by actually killing him? 
Christianity has nowhere declared that we are 
ever at liberty to kill other men; in fact, she 
virtually prohibits it, because her principles 
and the practice of our Saviour are not com- 
patible with it. To kill is the greatest of all 
crimes. No doubt, the Almighty has implanted 
in our nature various instincts or propensities, 
and self-preservation is one of them. These 
instincts, however, when gratified or followed 
to excess, become subversive of the purposes of 
the wisdom which implanted them. They 
must, therefore, be regulated and restrained by 
the paramount higher law of Christian morality. 
The precepts of Christianity are specially 
directed to regulate and restrain one of the 
most powerful instincts of our nature—one 
which will readily occur to any person who will 
take the trouble to reflect upon the subject— 
and that the instinct of self-preservation also 
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prompts to dispositions and actions which 
Christianity expressly forbids, will at once 
appear when we consider that to “overcome 
evil with good,” to “ forbear,” to “ forgive and 
to love enemies,” is the great fundamental rule of 
Christian morality. 

The advocates of war were accustomed to 
identify the question of war with that of indi- 
vidual self-defence, as if the two cases were 
parallel. But, how very seldom are wars 
undertaken simply in order to preserve life— 
how rarely does it happen that no other alter- 
native is left to a people than to kill or to Le 
killed. In practice the two cases are very dis- 
similar, because, unless there is no other alter- 
native left but to kill or to be killed, the case of 
individual self-defence is quite irrelevant, and 
to speak of the wars in which this country had 
been engaged since the Norman conquest, as 
being defensive in any such sense, was alto- 
gether absurd. 

If, however, = the lecturer,) the question 
is still repeated—is resistance of every kind 
forbidden to the Christiaan 7—must he tamely 
submit to outrage and injury from every ruffian? 
He answered, No, by no means. The instinct 
of self-preservation was implanted by the Crea- 
tor for wise and beneficent purposes, and, when 
not abused, conformity with its rules cannot be 
unlawful. That some degree of active resist- 
ance may be used by the Christian is willingly 
granted; but the degree and kind of it must 
be regulated by circumstances. If assailed by 
a robber whose object is plunder—if money or 
property alone is at stake, surely it is the duty 
of the Christian to submit to spoliation, rather 
than by open violence or bloodshed attempt to 
resist the aggresscr. The habit of true Chris- 
tian forbearance, when exposed to outrage and 
violence, seldom failed to exercise a salutary 
influence, even upon the most desperate and 
depraved of mankind. Christian men, how- 
ever, (and he was sorry to add Christian minis- 
ters,) publicly profess that they would Ai// an 
assailant, and as it is crime, and not sin as such, 
that the magistrate is empowered to punish, 
the want of Christian forbearance, or the habit- 
ual indulgence of a murderous temper, carried 
no civil penalty, and caused little shame. The 
crime of murder had become very frequent of 
late, and the lecturer thought it would not be 
difficult to show that the principles of “‘ muscu- 
lar Christianity,” as well as human depravity, 
were responsible for the increase. The robber, 
knowing that his own life is in danger, becomes 
desperate and murderous, when otherwise he 
would forbear, and often kills his victim lest he 
should be murdered himself. 

The lecturer, while he held that in no con- 
ceivable circumstances was the Christian at 
liberty to take away human life, willingly 
granted that, where no alternative remained 
but to kill or be killed, where the assault 
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was murderous, active resistance, instead of|in the field. It is thus seen that a very large 


being criminal, became a positive duty, which 
the Christian owed not so much to himself, as 
to the unhappy individual who was bent upon 
committing a flagrant crime. There are many 
kinds of resistance (the lecturer remarked) 
which come strictly within the fulfilment of the 
law of benevolence. The Christian, in the 
case supposed, would deal with the ruffian as 
he would with a furious lunatic or madman ; 
and if, by temporarily disabling or disarming 
his adversary, he should succeed in securing 
his person, he not only becomes his benefactor, 
but benefits society by reserving the man for 
justice. 
epeptithiiinipaanants 
Annual Report of the Managers of the Institute 
Jor Colored Youth, (Lombard St., Phila.) 


(Concluded from page 732.) 


In last year’s report, allusion was made to 
the career of our graduates after leaving the In- 
stitute. The following extracts from a report 
of the Principal, and from a letter written by 
him to one of the managers, are inserted, as 
containing interesting facts bearing upon this 
question :-— 

“Our Alumni have, both individually and 
collectively, during the past year, taken several 
steps in the right direction. They have insti- 
tuted an important movement which has for its 
object: First, To ascertain the number, location, 
class, and condition of all colored schools in this 
and the neighboring States of New Jersey, New 
York, Delaware, Ohio, and in other places ; and 
to supply to such as desire it, teachers of their 
own color. 

“Under the auspices of our Alumni, public 
addresses have been given in our city by 
two of the most talented and eminent men of 
color, Frederick Douglass and Henry High- 
land Garnett, the former speaking in National, 
and the latter in Sansom St. Hall. These men 
are a continued and unanswerable argument in 
behalf of the ability, energy, and worth of the 
colored race; and their presence in the com- 
munity cannot but be beneficial to their own 
people, as well as to others.” 

“Our Institute has altogether graduated 
twenty-seven persons—eighteen males and nine 
females—of whom five are just graduated, two 
are deceased, and two are married. Of the 
others, twelve have taught schools since gradu- 
ation, and eight are now so engaged, and two 
have given private instruction to a considerable 
extent. So that fourteen have directly given 
to others of their race the benefits of the in- 
struction they have received at our Institute. 
To this number must be added several who, 
though not graduating, have yet pursued their 
studies to an advanced standing, in some in- 
stances with the especial view of becoming 


teachers. We have some five or six such now! 


percentage of those who have availed them. 
selves of our advanced course of study, have 
chosen to engage in the laudable work of instruct, 
ing and seeking to elevate others. The propor. 
tionate number is almost as large as is that of 
those who attend and graduate at the Normal 
Schools of the different States. In all these 
facts there is much to give us courage and 
cheer, and much that has an important signifi, 
cance in consideration of the events and 
change likely to grow outof the fearful revolution 
now going on in our midst.” 

The following is from the letter alluded to: 

“T cannot throw off the conviction that 
education consists more in development and 
growth, through effort, than in knowledge 
alone ; and that that is most to be prized in the 
education of youth, which throws them most 
upon their own resources, and calls out their 
widest and most strenuous exertions. Hence, 
education, if such it be, is to be prized for its 
own sake. For it calls out the elements of our 
moral and intellectual, not overlooking our phy- 
sical nature, and developes them toward the 
great end of our existence.” 

“T am often asked by parents what advan- 
tage there can possibly be in educating a son, 
in his studying Greek, Latin, Mathematics, &. 
To inquiries of this kind I have a stereotyped 
reply. The parent is probably a laboring man. 
I say to him, If your boy helped you in your 
labor before beginning his studies, he will learn 
nothing in our Institute which will unfit him 
for aiding you when he shall have completed 
the course of study. Moreover, by his educa- 
tion, his knowledge and training, he will be 
prepared to engage in callings of a higher order, 
should an opportunity ever offer, as it generally 
does to most men. So that his education will 
be a gain in a business. point of view. This is 
something. But of vastly more importance is 
the fact that he has acquired knowledge, a 
habit of thought, something of a growth of soul, 
a development of mind, which better fit him 
for time and eternity. The argument is gener- 
ally quite satisfactory.” 

“Cause and effect, abstract and concrete, are 
mutually dependent, like the poles of the elec- 
tric current. I would not lose sight, therefore, 
of the practical utility which ought to flow and 
accrue to my unfortunate race, from those to 
whom the advantages of our Institute may fall. 
For by it, light will shine on others, and thus 
go on in an ever widening path; and by it 
the world will, with more or less fairness, 
judge us.” 


“ That colored teachers, ceteris paribus, should 
be employed in our public schools, to support 
which the colored community are taxed, has 
always seemed to me most reasonable and just. 
Why they have not been so employed is almost 
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inexplicable to me; but I suppose it is due to 

pular prejudice and partisanship. Efforts 
love once or twice been made to effect the de- 
sired end in our city, but always with public 
meetings, committees and noise,—just the very 
way to stir up a noisy opposition. But the 
move is again being made, in a quiet practical 
manner, and by our graduates. When, for in- 
stance, it was advertised that a teacher was 
wanted for the colored school in the 24th ward, 
Allen was sent, bearing a recommendation from 
us, to apply at the appointed time for the post. 
What was his astonishment to find himself, on 
arriving at the examination, in the midst of 
twenty-five or thirty applicants, all white, I be- 
lieve. But his apparent merits and qualifications 
were such that colvur did not seem to enter into 
the committee’s summing up. Allen wasselected, 
and is now one of the public school teachers of 
our city. Again, soon after her graduation in 
1860, Cordelia Jennings set up a private pay 
school in her mother’s dwelling. It increased 
in numbers until she was obliged to secure the 
basement of a church, where her number is now 
between fi/ty and sixty in daily attendance. I 
can hardly tell thee how proud [ have felt, (we 
are all such selfish creatures,) to see Cordelia 
toiling on, without much encouragement, in her 
school, which gradually and steadily grew in 
numbers, and to see parents preferring to pay 
for sending their children to her, rather than 
to send them elsewhere free. By a law of the 
State or county, (which law, by the way, was 
called to our notice by one of our alumni,) any 
one who raises up a school of thirty pupils, may 
make application for its admission to the dis- 
trict as a public school. In the spirit of the 
law, Cordelia has made such application, and 
has now, I am very glad to say, every prospect 
of success. The Controller from the district 
in which her school is, Wm. J. Reed, gives the 
measure his hearty approval and active support. 
Tam inclined to regard this as an important 
movement. Should it succeed, the opening will 
be fairly made, and soon, that is in a few years, 
we may see all the public colored schools of our 
city taught by colored teachers, competent and 
loving their work, Allen and Cordelia being 
pioneers.” 

The managers are much gratified with being 
able to state, that, owing to the liberality of 
friends of the Institute, the want of suitable ac- 
commodation, so long felt, is likely to be pro- 
vided for. Soon after the last annual meeting 
of the corporation, the executors of the estate 
of Josiah Dawson, deceased, appropriated the 
sum of $5000 to our building fund. Since that 
time, from other sources, the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars has been promised, and an addi- 
tional five thousand from the Dawson estate, 
conditioned upon our obtaining subscriptions 
to the amount of ten thousand dollars from the 
friends of the Institute. This it is believed 
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can be done, and the managers have prepared 
a circular which they expect soon to spread 
widely, containing a brief history of the Lnsti- 
tute and the results of its efforts, with testi- 
monials of competent judges as to its merits 
compared with other similar schools. As the 
raising of this sum is a matter of such special 
importance at this time, not only in view of the 
heavy pecuniary consideration depending upon 
it, but in order to provide adequate facilities 
for the thorough instruction of teachers of both 
sexes, who may be needed to act as lights for 
those who will be freed from bondage, it is 
hoped that the members generally of the cor- 
poration will be willing to put their hands to 
the work, and to make ita matter of individual 
interest. We know that the colored people 
occupy mainiy a depressed position, intellect- 
ually, socially and politically. While we re- 
cognise the fact that this is not to be attributed 
so much to their own fault as to the unjust pre- 
judice and unfounded feeling against them on 
the part of the community at large, we know 
that legislation fails and will fail to improve 
them, and that the true plan of establishing 
good morals and correct habits, is by enlightening 
public opinion. The best means of arriving at 
this end, which is within the compass of our 
exertions, is perhaps the faithful carrying out 
of the designs of this Institute. 
On behalf of the Managers, 
Gro. W. Taytor, Sec’y. 
Philada., Fifth month 18th, 1860. 





LUMINOUS PLANTS. 


Many flowers are phosphoric. The young 
daughter of Linnzeus was fond of setting fire 
to the inflammable atmosphere round the essen- 
tial oil glands of certain fraxinelle, and making 
a fine blaze on dark, warm, sultry summer 
nights. Pursuing her play she stumbled on a 
truth, and by some chance was led to observe 
the phosphorescence of certain flowers; the 
great nasturtium being her especial point of ob- 
servation. Since her time it has been found 
that most yellow or orange-colored flowers are 
phosphorescent, if watched in the twilight dur- 
ing July and August when the atmosphere is 
highly electric, and not a particle of moisture 
is in the air. Among the most luminous are 
the sunflower (helianthus); garden marygold 
(calendula); African marygold (tagetes); the 
tube-rose; and the orange lily (Lilium bulbife- 
rum); the brightest colors giving the highest 
radiance. This phosphoresence is not caused 
by luminous insects, as was proved by M. Hag- 
gern’s microscopic examinations; but at one 
time they were thought to be organic and not 
conditional. Other flowers, beside those enu- 
merated, are found to be phosphorescent. On 
the 18th of June, 1857, Fries, the Swedish 
naturalist, was walking in the Botanical Gardens 
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at Upsal, when he saw a group of poppies (Pa- 
paver orientale, )—two or three out of the group 
—emit flashes of light. Many others observed 
the same thing, and the next day more than a 
hundred persons assembled there to watch the 
flowers “give out flames.” So with the leaves 
of the American nothera macrocarpa, or 
evening primrose; so with the milky juice of 
certain plants, especially of the Euphorbia 
phosphorea, which, if broken in the dark and 
rubbed on paper, traces characters of flame of 
vast significance and miraculous import in the 
ages when the priests alone knew the secrets of 
nature. So, one of the family of the pandanus 
or screw-pine, the spathe of which enveloping 
the flowers, bursts with a loud noise, and sends 
out sparks as it bursts. The common potato, 
when decomposing, gives light enough to read 
by; a light so vivid, that, once, a. cellar at 
Strasburg was thought to be on fire when 
shining with the phosphorescence of decompo- 
sing potatoes. 

A small moss, called the Schistostega Osmun- 
dacea—like the royal fern, Osmunda regalis, in 
miniature—shines brilliantly in the dark; and 
the Rhizomorphe, humble little cryptogams 
which spread their thin dark roots abroad in 
cellars and caves and mines and on dank walls, 
have such a bright phosphoric light that they 
have been spoken of enthusiastically as the 
“ vegetable glow-worms.” In the caverns and 
granitic underways of Bohemia, the Rhizomor- 
phx oftep give light enough to read by; so 
they are said to do in the English coal mines ; 
but nowhere are they so brilliant or beautiful 
as in the mines of Hesse, in the north of Ger- 
many, where they shine like bright moonlight 
through the galleries. A very beautiful fun- 
gus, the fire mushroom, or Fungus igneus, 
glows with a steady light when decomposing. 
This phosphorescence of some of the agaric 
tribe was first seen at Amboine, but afterwards 
in the Brazils, in an agaric which grows on the 
dead leaves of the Pindoba palm—the Agaricus 
Gardneri, so named from its discoverer. Also 
in a magnificent species to be found in the 
Swan River colony. Another mushroom, grow- 
ing at the foot of the olive-tree in Italy, Agari- 
cus olearius, gives a blue light at night; and 
the parasitic Byssoid fungi, which penetrate 
the tissues of superior fungi and of decayed 
wood, send their delicate filaments through and 
through the rotting fibres, especially of the 
willow, and make the whole mass alight with 
phosphoric glory. It is only the filaments of 
the mycelium, though, which are phosphoric; 
the perfect plant of a fine blue color, and 
known as the Thelephora ccerulea, is nothing 
more than blue and beautiful; it is not a light- 
bearer.— All the Year Round. 
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Better be alone than in bad company. 








HYMN. 


Saviour, I come to Thee 
In all my wexkness and in all my sin ; 
Like Noah’s dove I flee 


To Thee, the sinner’s ark! O! take me in. 


I come to Thee for peace ; 
The curse of sin lies heavy on my soul ; 
But Thou can’st cause to cease 
The thunders.of the law that round me roll, 


I come to Thee for light! 

For all the flickering tapers of the earth 
Cannot illume the night 

That hangs about the spirit from its birth. 


I come to Thee for rest! 

For oft I faint and weary by the way; 
Calm Thou the troubled breast, 

And give me glimpses of the coming day. 


I come to Thee for strength ! 
I feel I’m weak, I cannot go alone; 
And so I seek at length 
The aid proceeding downward from Thy Throne. 


I come to Thee for all! 

To comfort me if sorrow’s hour should come, 
To raise me when I fall, 

To fit me here for yonder heavenly home. 


Saviour, I come to Thee 

In all my weakness and in all my sin ; 
Like Noah’s dove I flee 

To Thee, the sinner’s ark: O! take me in. 


$$ 


OUR FIRST LOST. 


Sit close beside me, dearest wife ; 

We are together, if alone ; 
The dew upon the bloom of life 

Is gathered, and the bloom is gone ; 
And part of us is in the grave, 

And part is in the heaven above ; 
But stronger is the tie we have 

In mingled cords of grief and love. 


Sit very near, and let me dry 

This tear that trickles down thy cheek, 
And this that trembles in thine eye ; 

For it is time that we should speak : 
The choking stupor of the hour 

Is past, when weeping was relief; 
Now yield thee to a gentler power— 

The tender memory of grief. 


Let’s talk of her—our little one 
Who walks above the milky way, 
Arrayed in glory like the sun 
That lightens the eternal day ; 
The little gift that we did make, 
To God, by whom the boon was given— 
He wished it, deeming she would take 
Our hearts away with her to heaven. 


Oh, say not she was only seen, 
Like song-bird lighting on the tree, 
A moment, while the leaves were green, 
Filling the boughs with melody ; 
And then, when hope arose serene, 
She left us sadder than before ; 
And better she had never been, 
Than leave us stricken to deplore. 


And was it nothing then to feel 
A mother’s love, and do her part, 
While soft hands o’er the bosom steal, 
And soft cheeks press against the heart ? 
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Nay, let us kneel’ together, love, 
And bow the head, and kiss the rod ; 
We gave an heir to heaven above, 
A child to praise the Christ of God. 
ORWELL. 
—Good Words, 


| Re 


THE SAVIOUR’S KNOWLEDGE. 
We are sure. Thou knowest all things—John 16. 


Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness and sorrow 
Of the sad heart that comes to thee for rest ; 

Cares of to-day, and burdens for to-morrow, 
Blessings implored, and sins to be confessed. 

I come before thee at thy gracious word, 

And lay them at thy feet; thou knowest, Lord. 


Thou knowest all the past ; how long and blindly 
On the dark mountains the lost sheep had 
strayed ; 
How the good shepherd followed, and how kindly 
He bore it home, upon his shoulders laid, 
And healed the bleeding wounds, and soothed the 


pain, 
And brought back life and hope and strength 
again. 
Thou knowest all the present ; each temptation, 
Each toilsome duty, each foreboding fear; 
All to myself assigned of tribulation, 
Or to beloved ones, than self more dear ; 
All pensive memories, as I journey on, 
Longings for vanished smiles and voices gone. 


Thou knowest all the future ; gleams of gladness, 
By stormy clouds too quickly overcast, 

Hours of sweet fellowship and parting sadness, 
And the dark river to be crossed at last. 

Oh, what could hope and confidence afford 

To tread that path, but this, thou knowest, Lord ? 


Thou knowest, not alone as God, all knowing ; 

As man, our mortal weakness thou hast proved ; 
On earth with purest sympathies o’erflowing, 

O Saviour, thou hast wept, and thou hast loved ; 
And love and sorrow still to thee may come, 
And find a hiding-place, a rest, a home. 


Therefore I come, thy gentle call obeying, 
And lay my sins and sorrows at thy feet, 
On everlasting strength my weakness staying, 
Clothed in thy robe of righteousness complete ; 
Then rising and refreshed, I leave thy throne, 
And follow on to know as I am known. 


Dr, Kennedy's Hymnologia Christiana. 


accede 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsien InteLuicence.—English advices are to the 
9th inst. 


Great Briraww.—In the House of Lords, on a 
motion for the second reading of a bill respecting 
the boundaries of British Columbia, the Duke of 
Newcastle gave a satisfactory report of the progress 
of Vancouver’s Island and British Columbia, and 
stated that the government of the two colonies 
would be separated altogether; that it was not 
thought yet time to give the latter representative in- 
stitutions, with a population so fluctuating, but it 
would have a legislative council, on the model of 
that of Ceylon. He also stated that arrangements 
were nearly completed for a road and telegraph 
through British America to join those in British 
Columbia, which now reach practically to the Rocky 
Mountains. 


whether, in the present state of American affairs, it 
was contrary to international law to consign articles 
contraband of war to Quebec, Nassau, Matamoras 
and Havana, and whether a vessel containing such 
articles, bound to those ports, would be liable to 
condemnation by a prize court. The Solicitor 
General replied in the negative, but said that the 
cargo must be bona fide intended for the neutral port. 
The question of cotton supply was discussed on a 
motion; afterwards withdrawn, for a select com- 
mittee to inquire whether any further measures 
could be taken, within the legitimate functions of 
the government of India, for increasing the supply 
of cotton from thatcountry. The mover, Caird, 
argued that whatever the result of the war in Amer- 
ica, the supply of cotton formerly obtained from the 
Southern States could not reasonably be expected 
in future, while in India the field was almost un- 
limited. R. Cobden, on the other hand, considered 
that the vast region in the western part of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, adapted to cotton culture, needed 
only the aid of English capital and enterprise for its 
development. 

A powerful iron-plated ram of 1900 tons, has been 
launched from Laird’s ship-yard opposite Liverpool, 
ostensibly for the Emperor of China, but generally 
believed to be for the rebel government. 


Po.anp anp Russia.—The reply of Russia to the 
proposition of the three Powers had not been given. 
Russia was reported to be awaiting the action of 
the British Parliament on a motion on the subject, 
pending before it, in order to shape its answer ac- 
cording to the attitude taken by England. The 
Polish National Government had agreed, it was said, 
to a conference of Powers on the question, on con- 
dition of the conclusion of an armistice, and the 
admission of its representative to the conference. 
The insurrection continued active, and several en- 
gagements had occurred. 





Turxey.—The Prince of Servia has demanded the 
evacuation of the forts upon the Dwina occupied by 
Turkish troops, and the removal of the Turkish in- 
habitants. The Porte has refused to comply with 
the demand. 


Sourn America.—The government of Peru has 
sanctioned the construction and guaranteed 7 per 
cent. on the capital for 25 years of two new lines of 
railway connecting Arequipa and another inland 
city, Ica, with their ports, to and from which the 
only transportation has hitherto been by mules. 


Mexico.—Gen. Forey, the French commander, has 
suspended all publications in the city of Mexico, 
and issued a proclamation offering the co-operation 
of France to establish a government in Mexico. 


Domestic.—The President has issued a proclama- 
tion designating the 6th of next month as a day of 
national thanksgiving and prayer, on which he in- 
vites the people to “‘ render the homage due to the 
Divine Majesty for the wonderful things He has done 
in the nation’s behalf, and invoke the influence of 
His Holy Spirit to subdue the anger which has pro- 
duced and so long sustained a needless and cruel 
rebellion ; to change the hearts of the insurgents ; 
to guide the counsels of the government with wisdom 
adequate to so great @ na'ional emergency; and to 
visit with tender care and consolation, throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, all those who 
through the vicissitudes of marches, voyages, bat- 
tles and sieges, have been brought to suffer in mind, 
body or estate. And finally to lead the whole na- 
tion, through the paths of repentance and submis- 
sion to the Divine will, back to the perfect enjoy- 


Inquiry was made in the House of Commons | ment of union and fraternal peace.” 
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The office of Military Governor of Arkansas has 
been abolished, and the appointment of John S. 
Phelps as such has been revoked. 


The riot in New York continued, with more or less 
violence, most of last week, though it was partially 
subdued by the afternoon of the 15th. Although 
opposition to the drafting was the ostensible motive 
of the outbreak, and the officers engaged in it were 
the first objects of attack, the mob speedily extend- 
ed their outrages to others, and in some quarters are 
reported to have rebbed almost indiscriminately 
persons passing along the streets. A number of 
private residences and stores were plundered and 
some of them burnt. Some colored people were 
murdered, and many others driven from their homes 
and compelled to seek refuge at the police stations, 
or flee from the city. Several severe conflicts oc- 
curred between the mob on one side, and the police 
aud military on the other, in which a number were 
killed on both sides, and many more wounded, how 
many is not yet accurately known. Some portions 
of the city remained wholly free from disturbance, 
Several regiments of State troops, which had been 
sent to aid in defending Pennsylvania from Lee’s 
invasion, were recalled, and arriving near the end of 
the week, assisted in the repression of the rioters. 
Gen. Dix was appointed by the Administration to 
supersede Gen. Wool in the command of the Depart- 
ment, and Gen. Canby to command the U. 8. troops 
in the city and harbor, in place of Gen. Brown. Re- 
ports were circulated that the govermment had sus- 
pended the draft in New York, but it was officially 
announced from the War Department on the 17th, 
that such was not the fact, but that Provost Marshals 
would be sustained by the, military forces. of the 
country in executing the law. It is apprehended 
that attempts at disturbance may be again made 
when the drafting is resumed. 


The active agents in these outrages are stated to 
have been mainly Irish, evidently of the most ignor- 
ant, degraded and vicious class, and were probably 
instigated secretly by unprincipled leaders, who 
avoided public notice. One of these ring-leaders, 
formerly a resident of Virginia, and several of less 
promivence, were arrested during the week. The 
respectable portion of the foreign-born citizens 
were equaliy earnest with natives in-discountenanc- 
ing the mob. 


In Boston some disturbances occurred on the 14th, 
but.were speedily quelled. The principal act of 
violence was an attack by the mob on an armory, 
from which they were repelled by military force, 
with little loss of life. The leaders were arrested, 
and the efficient action of the city authorities pre- 
vented any further difficulties. At Troy, N. Y., a 
mob marched through the streets, proclaiming that 
no draft should take place, attacked the office of the 
Toy Zimes, destroying all its contents, and threaten- 
ed aplace’of worship of the colored people, but by 
the influence of a Roman Catholic priest, it was 
saved. They broke open the jail and released the 
prisoners. A riot, of which the drafting was the 
pretext, also took place at Portsmouth, N. H., but 
was promptly suppressed. In most other places 
where the draft has been in progress, ithas proceed- 
ed quietly. In Philadelphia, up to the 22d, it had 
been carried on in good order. 


Military Affairs —The report of the surrender of 
Port Hudson, given last week from rebel sources, is 
fully confirmed by official dispatches, and accounts 
received via New Orleans. The surrender was made 
on the 8th, and Gen. Banks took possession on the 
9th. The garrison were reduced to extremity for 
provisions, having, it is stated, eaten their last mule. 
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A request for food was sent to Gen. Banks as soon 
as the surrender was completed. The prisoners are 
said to number about 5,500, of whom about 1500 are 
sick and wounded. Fifty pieces of artillery and a 
quantity of small arms and ammunition were taken, 
Several of the vessels at once proceeded down the 
river, andattacked some rebel batteries which had 
been erected below Donaldsonville, while a force 
landed at the latter place to march upon the rear, 
We have no account of the result. Admiral Porter 
informs the Navy Department that on the 29th ult., 
a body of rebels attacked the colored troops near 
Young’s Point, above Vicksburg, and had partially 
overpowered them, and were setting fire to the gov- 
ernment plantations, when some gunboats which 
had been sent thither arrived, and compelled them 
to retreat. They carried off, however, a number of 
negroes who had been employed on the plantations, 
though many others whom they had captured suc- 
ceeded in escaping from them. Gen. Ellet landed 
his forces, and pursued as far as the Tensas river, 
where an engagement occurred, after which the 
rebels again retreated. . 


At the latest accounts from Vicksburg, tothe 15th 
inst., most of the rebel garrison had been paroled, 
and had left the Union lines. About 200 cannon 
and 66,000 small arms were taken in the capture of 
the city, besides considerable ammunition. The 
stock of some kinds of provisions in the city, exclu- 
sive of the army stores, had been almost exhausted, 
and much suffering from want must have been ex- 
perienced by citizens, the prices of even the neces- 
saries of life being excessively high. A part of Gen. 
Grant’s army is stated to have embarked for Port 
Hudson on the 6th, but does not appear to have 
reached that place before the surrender. The re- 
mainder, except those left to occupy Vicksburg, and 
the body under Gen. Sherman, who had been sent on 
the 3d to meet Gen. Johnston, moved eastward on the 
6th and 7th, but their destination is not known. A 
small cavairy expedition had been previously sent 
out to endeavor to destroy communication between 
Jackson and Pensacola, but had not been heard 
from: The report, mentioned last week, of the oc- 
cupation of Jackson, Miss., by Union troops, appears 
to have been premature. The latest report is that 
Gen. Sherman was besieging Johnston at that place. 
Yazoo City is reported to have been captured on 
the 13th. 


Gen. Dix having been transferred to the command 
of the Eastern Department, with his headquarters 
at New York, Gen. Foster has been placed in com- 
mand of south eastern Virginia, which is united to 
the Department of North Carolina, Fortress Monroe 
being his headquarters. 


Gen. Lee’s army, on the 20th, was understood to 
be in the Shenandoah valley, near Winchester, and 
was supposed to be moving towards Richmond, 
via , Staunton and Charlottesville. Gen Meade was 
said to have crossed, or to be about to, cross, the 
Poromac. ' ig : 

Morgan's rebel cavalry, having passe roug 
southern Ohio, so far aD toveirt olianas inffteting: 
much injury, are stated to have approached the 
Obio river, in the neighborhood of Gallipolis, on the 
19th inst., and attempted to cross, but were prevented 
by a gunboat. The land forces in pursuit overtaking 
them on the 20th, a fight ensued, after which the 
rebels took refuge upon a bluff, and finally sur- 
rendered, to the number of between 1000 and 1500, 
Morgan himself escaping with a small party. Be- 
tween 690 and 700 prisoners had been taken the 
previous day. About 300 are reported to have 
succeeded in crossing the river on flat-boats into 
West Virginia. 





